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New Facilities Increase CCC Capacity 
To 225 Students, Five Additional Rooms 


Chi Alpha 
To Sponsor 

Campus Picnic 

TJC’s all-campus picnic will 
begin at 4:30 p.m. Tuesday in 
Fun Forest Park. Chi Alpha, 
an Assembly of God fellowship 
club formed this semester, is 
sponsoring the affair. 

The college cafeteria will be 
closed for dinner that day. Paul 
Norris, dining hall director, said 
free food at the picnic includes 
hot i dogs, pink lemonade, pork 
and beans, potato chips, olives 
and pickles. 

Dinner will be served “around 
5 or 5:30 p.m.,” said Mrs. Clare 
Heaton, director of student af¬ 
fairs. 

Mrs. Heaton added that dorm 
students who do not go to the 
picnic will have to eat off‘cam¬ 
pus. 

Students may bring softballs, 
frisbees and other forms of 
amusement. 

The picnic was sponsored last 
year by Tau Kappa and Alpha 
Delta Chi. 


Australia’s permanent am¬ 
bassador to the United Nations, 
Sir Lawrence McIntyre, looks on 
his Southeast Asian neighbors as 
little brothers, much like the 
United States regards the South 
American countries. 

McIntyre, guest of the Watson 
Wise Foundation, described Aus¬ 
tralia’ s position in Southeast Asia 
before a capacity house of 1,000 
students in Wise Auditorium. 

According to the ambassador, 
Australia considers Southeast 
Asia to be “part of its neigh¬ 
borhood.’’ 


Headed by Academic Vice 
President E. M. Potter, an eight 
administrative-faculty team will 
visit 17 area high schools before 
May 5. , 

The service isn’t provided be¬ 
cause ‘ ‘ we think high schools have 
weak counseling programs,’’ Dr. 
Potter said. Nearly every high 


The newly completed five- 
room annex to the Campus Chris - , 
tian Center enlarges previous fa¬ 
cilities so that as many as 225 
students can comfortably use 
them at one time. 

The new wing of the build¬ 
ing--which completes an “L” 
shape--includes a library with 
five study booths, a classroom 
with a seating capacity of 40, 
the director’s office, the recept¬ 
ionist’s station and downstairs a 
combination living room-chapel. 

Construction cost of the annex 
was $40,000 but CCC Director 
Bill Allan says the contractor 
and others were far more gener¬ 
ous than the $40,000 indicates. 

For example the contractor 
bricked up the fireplace free after 
students had raised $375 to buy it. 

They raised the fireplace 


He said, “Australia wants to 
live side by side in harmony 
with its neighbors.’’ 

Australia has been working 
toward that end since World War 
II. 

Sir Lawrence admitted that 
they have not made much head¬ 
way, pointing put that the neigh¬ 
borhood includes everything 
south of a line from Pakistan 
to Korea. 

New Zealand, Australia’s 
northern neighbor, has always 
“looked at Australia warily,’’ 
said Sir Lawrence. “New Zeal¬ 
and doesn’t want its life sullied 
by its loud big brother across 


school has trained counselors. 

While high school counselors 
can give seniors the same in¬ 
formation, he said, it strengthens 
their own program for college 
level experts to come in. 

Dr. Potter explained that the 
team goes only by appointment 
with high school principals or 


money through a car wash, bake 
sale and just simple piggy bank 
savings, Allan said. 

“We’d empty the piggy banks 
with as much as $14 or $15 at one 
time, and that’s a lot of pennies 
for student contributions.’’ 

He recalled one loyal contrib¬ 
utor who dropped in 10 pennies 
each time she bought a candy bar. 

Responsibility of raising 
money for furnishing the living 
room-chapel is left up to the stu¬ 
dents too. And v Allan is pleased 
with their progress. 

He says they’ve raised $600 
of the $1,500 to furnish the room. 

Contributions are also coming 
from out-of-town churches where 
students live. 

Allan is confident that through 
student effort the remaining $900 
will come in soon. Then, he 


the Tasman Sea.’’ 

Other than attempts to make 
New Zealand a state in the Aus¬ 
tralian Commonwealth, very 
little traffic went between Aus¬ 
tralia and other Southeast Asian 
countries until World War II 
when Australia was forced out 
of isolation. 

Since that time, said the dip¬ 
lomat, Australia has developed 
a “hemispheric awareness.’’Her 
main diplomatic effort abroad 
now is in Asia. 

The long histroy of strict 
immigration policies and dis¬ 
crimination has been consider¬ 
ably liberalized over the past 


counselors. 

The counseling caravan, be¬ 
gun a quarter century ago at 
TJC, starts each year after Ca¬ 
reer Day. 

Counseling caravans begin af¬ 
ter Career Day because Dr. Pot¬ 
ter says students usually have 
more questions after visiting a 
college. Also, the counseling 
sections at Career Day help many 
students make up their minds 
about what they want to do. 

When the team visits a high 
school Dr. Potter says 
they break into groups--ac¬ 
cording to student interest. This 
gives more time for students to 
ask individual questions. 

Generally students ask ques¬ 
tions about all phases of college 
life, he said. They want to know 
about degree and admission re¬ 
quirements and about trans¬ 
ferring hours. 

A frequent question, he said, 
is about semester hours. This 
is something new to seniors, yet 
relatively simple. 

Questions about programs in 
certain fields usually arise, the 
vice president said. They want 
to know what is required at a 
senior college and what they can 
get at TJC under that program. 

One advantage of TJC, he 
said, is that it is old enough and 
big enough to offer special cour¬ 
ses required at senior colleges. 

High schools already visited 
are Canton, Big Sandy, Arp, Rusk, 
Chapel Hill and Mineola. 

Those left to visit are White- 
house, tomorrow; Troup, Friday; 
Hawkins and Lindale, Monday; 
Winona, Tuesday; Quitman and 
Winnsboro, April 28; Bullard, 
April 27; and Grand Saline, May 
5. 

Other members of the caravan 


says, they can buy “the coordina¬ 
ted furniture we’ve planned.” 

The living room-chapel is 
primarily for devotionals, but 
students wanting to talk quietly 
also use the shag carpeted, pan¬ 
eled room. 

The older part of the building, 
the Big Room, is primarily the 
recreation and fellowship area. 
Here students can enjoy ping 
pong, a game of dominos, cards 
and music. 

Tri-C officers use what used 
to be the director’s office. Tri-C 
is a student organization within 
the CCC. 

Approximately 100 students 
per day use the facilities of¬ 
fered at the CCC, says Allan. 
Activities which a person is al¬ 
most sure to find any time are 
a Bible class, recreation, social 


decade, according to McIntyre. 
“There is now a steady move¬ 
ment from all countries to Aus¬ 
tralia,” he said. 

Australia’s position on the 
admission of Red China to the 
United Nations is vague, accord¬ 
ing to McIntyre. “Everyone 
is beginning to realize that Chi¬ 
na will enter the U.N. event¬ 
ually,” he said. 

Australia considers itself a 
friend of Taiwan, but if Taiwan 
leaves the United Nations because 
of China’s admittance, there is 
nothing Australia can do about 
it, he said. 


are Dean of instruction I. L. 
Friedman, Dean of Men Edwin 
Fowler, counselors TomTooker, 
Mrs. Judy Robertson and Jerry 
Leard, Director, of Technical Ed¬ 
ucation Forest Griffin and Busi¬ 
ness Instructor Ray Fortner. 

Leard is also working with 
individuals at John Tyler High 
School. 


TJC’s speech team competed 
against 18 junior colleges in the 
State Junior College Forensic 
contest in Houston to win four 
awards in individual events. 

TJC placed second in individ¬ 
ual events. Lon Morris Junior 
College was first and McLennan 
Junior College at Waco was third. 

TJC’s team consisted of seven 
individual entries. Five persons 
made finals. 

The four winners were Gail 
Cruise of Dallas with a first in 
women’s solo acting, Philip Car¬ 
away of Mineola with a first in 
men’s oration, Jim Haigler of 
Tyler with a second in men’s 
interpretation and Mark Rodgers 
of Tyler with a third in men’s 
solo acting. 

Caraway’s oration was about 
the Negro’s place in American 
society. Miss Cruise portrayed 
Lady Macbeth of Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth.” Haigler’s interpre¬ 
tation was a piece of prose writ¬ 
ten by Ray Bradbury. Rodgers 
did Anthony from “Julius Cae¬ 
sar.” \ 

Anita McAleese of Tyler was 
in finals for women’s oration 


activities, counseling, studying, 
relaxation and devotionals. 

Addition to the building, Al¬ 
lan says, is an effective tool to 
reach more students because new 
facilities will provide a variety 
of experience. 

Launch of the new activities 
for the CCC will begin in Septem¬ 
ber when the center encourages 
students to “get in on the ground 
floor of a new program and build¬ 
ing.” 

CCC activities for the rest of 
the semester include a hayrlde 
and devotional 6 p.m. Friday, 
flash back-look ahead 8 p.m. Sun¬ 
day, free dinner and devotional 
10:48 a.m. April 29, banquet May 
1, road runner cartoons 7 p.m. 
May 7, car wash May 8 and from 
1-4 p.m. May 9, fun,food, frohcs 
F rizbe. 

Music Auditions 
For Scholarships 
Are Saturday 

Auditions for music scholar¬ 
ships totaling more than $2,000 
will be at 2 p.m. Saturday in 
Wise Auditorium. 

Auditions are open to all .stu¬ 
dents who will be freshmen or 
sophomores at TJC in August, 
announced Joseph Kirshbaum, 
chairman of the music depart¬ 
ment. 

The $2,000 in scholarships 
range in value from $100 to $300 
depending on student need and 
quality of talent, says Kirshbaum. 

Scholarships are offered in 
voice, piano, strings and other 
orchestral instruments. 

Kirshbaum said applicants 
would come to Room 103 in the 
Fine Arts Building at 1:30 p.m. 
Saturday. The applicant must 
present one or two selections 
from memory. He must also 
provide his accompanist if one is 
needed. 

Sponsoring the scholarships 
are Tyler Music Coterie, the 
Tyler Women’sgymphony League 
and the R. W. Fair Foundation. 

Scholarship winners are an¬ 
nounced at TJC's annual Honors 
Day program. The program is 
scheduled for 10:48 a.m. May 11 
in Wise Auditorium. 


with her speech about immigrants 
to America. 

Debbie Matthews of Palestine 
entered women’s poetry with a 
piece by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Keith Perry of Tyler and Debbie 
Stegner of Garland as a duet act¬ 
ing team did a scene from ‘ ‘Lion 
In Winter.” 

TJC could not compete in the 
contest’s sweepstakes because 
members of the debate and ex¬ 
temporaneous . speaking teams 
are on scholastic probation. 

“We took a superb group,” 
said Speech Department Chair¬ 
man Dr. Jean Browne. Pleased 
with its showing in its last tour¬ 
nament this year. Dr. Browne 
said the team was “one of the 
finest we’ve ever taken to a tour¬ 
nament.” 

TJC entered a total of nine 
contests this year. Speech In¬ 
structor Lloyd Powers feels the 
students “gained a lot of good 
experience,” in these tourna¬ 
ments. 

In the next to last tournament 
at Temple, nine TJC students 
placed and won certificates. 



Six Down and Nine to Go 


Academic Vice-President E. M. Potter and an eight-member 
counseling team have visited six area high schools and will see nine 
others before May 5. High schools already visited are Canton, Big 
Sandy, Arp, Rusk, Chapel Hill and Mineola. 


Australia Wants Harmony 

U.N. Ambassador Views Asian Neighbors As Brothers 

By Tom Routt 


Supplementary to High School Guidance 

Counseling Team Visit 17 Area High Schools 


Speech Team Wins Four 
Awards in State Meet 
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Voice Tone 
Can Change 
Meaning 


Television--Slant on News 

In the past few months television network news has 
come under a great amount of fire. Much of it has been 
led by the vice-president. 

The networks have been ridiculed for slanting na¬ 
tional interest news stories through editing of films, 
bias editorial comments and the tone of voice of the 
commentator. The networks have listened to the 
charges but as of yet have failed to respond. 

This problem is serious because of the weight 
television news carries. It is a proved fact that people 
believe what they see more readily than what they read 
or hear. 

A news ' film can be carefully edited to change the 
entire meaning. A film can show one isolated incident 
In a crowd and give the impression 
that incident was wide scale through¬ 
out the crowd. 

A news commentator can report 
the facts in such a tone of voice 
that he may sound critical or sar¬ 
castic toward the news item. 

An example of slanting was the recent news special, 
“The Selling of the Pentagon.” This program described 
the so called propaganda methods used by the Penta¬ 
gon. Forty minutes were devoted to ridiculing the 
Pentagon with comment from former government em¬ 
ployees. Ten minutes were devoted to justifying their 
actions. This was a deliberate slant. 

The networks seem to report what they believe the 
listener wants to hear instead of the unbiased facts. An 
example of this is the Calley trial.. At the start of the 
investigation the network news was 
clearly slanted against Calley. They 
condemned his actions in every res¬ 
pect. Now that public opinion is 
clearly in favor of Calley, so are 
the networks. 

The purpose of any news agency 
should be to report the news with no editorializing 
whatsoever. If there is a natural slant in the story it 
should be reported. This is the only time a slant should 
be employed. 

The networks have no right to ridicule anyone for 
the use of propaganda when they themselves are using 
one of the most effective kinds. Perhaps the Pentagon 
should make a film titled “The Selling of the Networks.” 


Litter Leaves Eyesore 

Clean up of Country Begins at Home 


By Chris Hackemack 

c- 

Five hundred ninety beer 
cans--770 paper cups--730 
cigarette packs--360 bottles--90 
beer cartons. Sound like a des¬ 
cription of a city dump? In a way 
it is. 

Motorists dump six times that 
much litter on each mile of high¬ 
way per year. What’s more, it 
costs the state 30 cents to pickup 
one beer can. And this cost 
doesn’t include disposal cost. 

Now that pollution is threat¬ 
ening pocketbooks as well as 
health, the public might take 
action. It won’t require forming 
clean air clubs or let’s lick lit¬ 
ter campaigns. Clean-up can be 
an individual project. 

Begin with the basics. Don’t 
litter. This doesn’t apply to just 
roadside litter. This means don't 
litter in neighborhoods, at lakes 
or beaches or even in buses. 

Buy only bottles on which 
there is a deposit. Highway 
litter increased significantly 
when non-returnable bottles 
came onto the scene. People 
would rather discard them and 
pay 30 cents to have them picked 
than return them and receive a 
nickel. 


Another widely used dis¬ 
posable is the plastic bag. Ev¬ 
erything from fruits and vege¬ 
tables to bread and meat is 
wrapped in plastic. Plastic 
“baggies” are convenient to wrap 
it in after it’s cooked. And 
there are even bigger bags in 
which to throw away the small¬ 
er ones. But baggies are an 
integral part of our throw-away 
society. 

Plastic Pollution 

They present a problem be¬ 
cause plastic does not break 
down easily. It is chemically 
stable, almost unharmed by even 
extreme weathering. 

The only way to prevent plas¬ 
tic pollution is to refuse to buy 
products wrapped in plastic. One 
conservationist suggested un¬ 
wrapping fruits and vegetables, 
letting the discarded plastic 
wraps pile up on the fruit count¬ 
er. It won’t take long for the 
store to get the message. 

If children are accustomed 
to* placing all trash in waste 
containers at home, chances are 
they won’t be apt to litter along 
the highway. The parents’ ex¬ 
ample is all important. 

Set Example 

Finally, it’s not enough to 


stop littering. There’s a lot 
already on the ground that needs 
picking up--around beaches or 
other recreation areas. If each 
person who stops at a roadside 
rest area picks up the trash left 
by someone else, his action might 
inspire others to do the same. 

Picking up litter can also be 
profitable. Some companies, 
such as the Alcoa Aluminum plant 
in Dallas, pay a penny a pound 
for used aluminum cans. Any¬ 
one can pick up collection bags 
at collection centers. When fill¬ 
ed, they can return them for 
payment. 

A possible use for the moun¬ 
tains of discarded glass bottles 
is also being considered. Bot¬ 
tles are ground and mixed into 
cement and used to pave high¬ 
ways. It’s a way of keeping 
bottles in the streets instead of 
on them. 

The Tyler Chamber of Com¬ 
merce sponsors an annual 
county-wide clean-up campaign 
May 30-June 5. Boy Scouts, 
youth groups and other organi¬ 
zations work in teams. Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce officials will 
provide trucks. Collection bags 
are free. Teams will cover 
streets, highways and vacant lots 
throughout the county. 

Keep America beautiful, but 
start in your own backyard. 


Networks 
Move With 
Opinion 


dPac/se /hdtjtfox, 


(Editor’s Note: The Apache 
Mailbox belong to you--the 
reader--for your letters, poetry, 
cartoons. 

The TJC News requires all 
submissions to carry full name, 
address, and telephone number of 
the contributor. 

Errors in grammar, spell¬ 
ing and sentence structure are 
left as they are submitted. 

Editors reserve the right to 
edit fpr possible libel. But be¬ 
fore they edit a letter they will 
notify the contributor.) 


Nixon Doctrine Ushers in New Policy 

Allies to Share Burdens 


By Mike Bruner 

Because of the growing im¬ 
balance between the range of 
U.S. big brother diplomacy and 
the widening potential of its al¬ 
lies, President Nixon announced 
what has been named the Nixon 
Doctrine. 

An integral part of his new 
foreign policy, the Nixon Doc¬ 
trine is similar in scope to the 
Monroe or Truman doctrines in 
that it will have considerable 
impact on America’s allies. 

Where the Monroe and Tru¬ 
man doctrines bound the United 
States to a world policeman con¬ 
cept, the Nixon Doctrine is a 
major step away from this. As 
the two older doctrines were a- 
dapted to their situation, the Nix¬ 
on Doctrine is adjusted to current 
needs. 

Generally the doctrine holds 
that a major U. S. role in world 
affairs remains indispensable. 
But other nations can and should 
assume greater responsibilities 
for their own sake as well as 
America’s. 

Three Main Points 

Specifically it asserts three 
main points. 

First, the United States will 
respect its treaty commitments. 
To desert those who have come 
to depend on U.S. support would 
cause disruption and invite ag¬ 
gression. But these commit¬ 
ments must be adjusted to chang¬ 
ing conditions. For example in 
South Korea fewer U. S. troops 
are needed for defense, but Ko¬ 
rean armed forces must receive 
more modern equipment. 

The best way to maintain 
sound relationships with U. S. 
allies is to jointly reach com¬ 
mon conclusions and jointly act 
on them. 


Second, the United States will 
provide a shield of nuclear power 
if the freedom of an ally is 
threatened or any nation whose 
survival is considered vital to 
U. S. security. 

Nuclear power can be an awe¬ 
some weapon of destruction but at 
the same time a forceful deter¬ 
rent for peace.. This “arsenal 
of democracy” as President Ken¬ 
nedy phrased U. S. nuclear wea¬ 
ponry, will protect non-nuclear 
nations from nuclear blackmail 
from a world power like the 
Soviet Union or Red China. 

The United States must con- . 
tinue to negotiate from a posi¬ 
tion of strength rather than weak¬ 
ness. 

The third point of the doctrine 
states that in cases involving 
other types of aggression the U- 
nited States will furnish military 
and economic assistance when 
requested in accordance with U.S. 
treaty commitments. But A- 
merica will look to the nation 
threatened to assume primary 
responsibility of providing man¬ 
power for its defense. 

This principle also holds true 
from the economic aspect. U. S. 
economic assistance will be sub¬ 
stantial but recipient countries 
will be expected to mobilize their 
own resources in order to better 
their own standard of living. 

Doctrine Produces Results 

Desirable results have come 
through exercise of the Nixon 
Doctrine during the first two 
years of the Republican adminis¬ 
tration. 

Starting with Vietnam, U.S. 
forces have been reduced 70 per 
cent below the number of Ameri¬ 
can soldiers there in 1968. As of 
May 1, 260,000 troops will have 
been withdrawn from Vietnam. 
They will continue to be pulled 
out at a higher monthly rate of 


14,000 men in accordance with 
Nixon’s April 7 television 
address to the nation. 

In South Korea the United 
States has moved to a more sup¬ 
portive role to prevent an old 
conflict from flaring. Twenty 
thousand American troops have 
been withdrawn. At the same time 
South Korea is modernizing its 
armed forces with increased 
military aid from the United 
States. 

As allied capabilities in Asia 
improve, U. S. troops pulled 
out. America’s presence has 
been cut by 12,000 in Japan, 
5,000 in Okinawa, 16,000 in Thai¬ 
land and 9,000 in the Philippines. 

Worldwide U. S. official pres¬ 
ence, both military and vicilain, 
has been reduced by 86,000 per¬ 
sonnel in adherence to a program 
begun in November 1969. 

In other cases of seeking a 
unified partnership, approaches 
have taken different forms. 


Bigger European Contribution 

In Europe the United States 
enlisted greater material and in¬ 
tellectual contributions from the 
allies. NATO strategy was joint¬ 
ly viewed and agreement was 
reached on a realistic defense. 
The European share of conven¬ 
tional military hardware will also 
be larger. 

In the Western Hemisphere 
America has shifted from pa¬ 
ternalism to a more balanced 
partnership. Especially with its 
Southern neighbors the United 
States has sought new ideas and 
initiatives to mold a better 
hemispheric diplomacy. 

With shared responsibilities 
and equal relationships among 
nations, a genuine world concern 
will evolve and peace can be a 
reality to all. 


Cameron Says 
Sheen Is Right 
About Love, Sex 

To the Editor: 

I recently read an article 
from the Dallas Times Herald 
telling of i speech Archbishop 
Fulton J. Sheen gave about 
“Love.” The article made me 
stop and think about a lot of 
things going on today. 

Sheen said that the psyche¬ 
delic signs bearing the word 
“Love” turn him off. This 
attitude seems to be becoming 
popular, and I personally hope 
many more cultivate it. 

The new trend of drugs, psy¬ 
chedelic posters, pornography 
and sex have been around for 
quite a period of time now, and 
we, the young people, seem to 
be allowing these ignorant fads 
to put a permanent imprint on 
our values and ideals about im¬ 
portant matters - - including 
“Love.” 

Something intended to be per 7 
sonal, private and sacred, we 
are making CHEAP by practical¬ 
ly soliciting. Our so-called sex 
revolution, too often mistaken for 
love, is a childish display of our 
emotional unstability and our 
endless search for an escape. 

Sheen said, “Today, love on 
college campuses means love of 
an experience and not a person.” 

This is a drastic unflattering 
statement, but unfortunately it is 
largely true. 

A big majority of young people 
are substituting sex for love and 
appear to be totally unconcerned 


about the entire situation. 

As a result, instead of fruit¬ 
ful benefits, we produce unwed 
mothers and succeed in the rais¬ 
ing of divorce rates among young 
marriages. We only make our 
own lives more miserable. 

Perhaps young people think 
it’s smart, mature or fun, but 
surely they can realize that they 
are cheapening an emotion that 
is vital to our existence. 

We are making so many mis¬ 
takes, having riots, growing hair 
ridiculously long to spite our 
elders, resorting to drugs be¬ 
cause we’re afraid to face real¬ 
ity, prolonging the generation 
gap, but surely the destruction of 
“Love,” the foundation of life’s 
happiness, won’t be one of our 
mistakes. 

One of the biggest problems 
is our failure to think about the 
future and what our actions today 
will give rise to in coming years. 

I fear some day we will look 
back and wish we hadn’t done so 
many things wrong. We will envy 
those who were wise enough not 
to waste their lives rebelling 
against senseless causes. 

More important though, we 
will long for the old fashioned 
ideals we laughed at, like close 
parent relationships, patriotism 
and love--the things we are 
throwing away. 

One enormous difference will 
exist though--we will be alone-- 
left to live with what we are 
destroying and to cope with all we 
are creating. 

I wonder if we’ll make it? 

Linda Cameron 
P.O. Box 18 
Whitehouse, Texas 
839-2319 
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Sans Souci Plans 
All-Campus Dance 
Oriental Style 

Oriental decorations will set 
the mood for the May 1 all- 
campus spring formal. Sans 
Souci sorority will sponsor the 
dance from 8 p.m. to midnight 
at the Rose Garden Center. 

The annual dance is free to 
all TJC students with student 
identification cards. Theme of 
the dance is Sayonara. 

The decorating committee 
which has been working on the 
theme for four weeks is Shirlene 
Hopson of Kemper, Kathy Butts 
of'Lampasas, Andra Mitchell of 
Austin and Shirley Meine of Eu¬ 
less. 

The Student Senate has allo¬ 
cated $650 for the party. 

Music will be by the First 
State Bank from Quitman. 

Dress for the dance is long 
formal for coeds and coats and 
tie for men. 

The new Sans Souci student 
officers will be announced at a 
dance break, President Kay Ham¬ 
ilton said. 

Out-going officers are Miss 
Hamilton of Austin, Vice Presi¬ 
dent Mari Crosby of Richardson, 
Secretary Patti Gresham of O- 
range, Treasurer Stella Solis of 
Irving, Pledge Mistress Donna 
Bennett of Pasadena, Pledge Co¬ 
ordinator Marilyn Parma of Irv¬ 
ing, publications Chairman Beca 
Williams of Richardson, Histor¬ 
ian Kay Sparkman of W[aco, Stu¬ 
dent Senate Representative Caro¬ 
lyn Pruitt of Garland. 


Phi Theta Kappa to Initiate 45 Members 


Tommy Tunnell New President 


Alpha Omicron, local chapter 
of a national junior college scho¬ 
lastic fraternity, will name new 
officers and initiate 45 members 
tomorrow. 

Initiation will be at a 5:30 
p.m. banquet in a local cafeteria. 

New officers are President 
Tommy Tunnell, Vice President 
Brandon Bloch and secretary Ma¬ 
ry Bloomquist, all of Tyler. They 
will be installed after initiation 
procedures. 

High Qualifications 

Phi Theta Kappa members 
must have a B-plus average and 
be carrying 15 semester hours in 
a degree program. English in¬ 
structor Miss Lena Exum is 
sponsor. 

Tunnell is a member of the 
German Club and Wesley Foun¬ 
dation intramural football team. 
He is a graduate of Robert E. 
Lee High School where he also 
played football and was in the 
German club and FCA. 

Miss Bloomquist, graduate of 
John Tyler High School and a 
cheerleader there, was beauty 
nominee for the BSU at TJC. 
Bloch is a 1970 graduate of Rob¬ 
ert E. Lee High School. 

Three Singing Apaches of Ty¬ 
ler, Gay la Smith, Frank Stegall 
and Rebecca Petty, will sing the 
Phi Theta Kappa song. Becky 
Kent of Tyler will accompany 
them. All four are members of 


the organization. 

President H. E. Jenkins will 
present recognition pins to out¬ 
going officers President Susan 
Thomas and Secretary Donna 
Gandara. 

The 45 new members come 
from Tyler and as far away as 
Delhi, N. Y. 


28 Tyler Members 

Tyler members include Bran¬ 
don Lee Bloch, Mary L. Bloom¬ 
quist, Mary Lee Boon, Cameron 
Jensen Camp III, Cheryl Diane 
Campbell, Annette Linda French, 
Betty Ellen Friedman, Gretta 
Jane Green, Vicki Lynn Col- 
thurst. 

Harold Wayne Halbrook, Reg¬ 
inald Lee Harris, Lucy Rebecca 
Kent, Deborah JeanKoelling, Re¬ 
gina Ann Lee, Melissa Ann Mc¬ 
Cartney, Cynthia Ann Myers, 
Martha Ann Orr, Bonnie Pal- 
more. 

David Par due, Rebecca Gail 
Petty, Bruce M. Powell, Doug¬ 
las L. Roberts, Claude Rodgers, 
Martha Ellen Roye, Theodore 
Rutherford, Gayle Smith, Frank 
Dimpsey Stegall and Thomas W. 
Tunnell. 

Owentown students are Jesse 
Boultinghouse and James Keith 
Perry. 

Dallas: IlethaCatchings, Don¬ 
ald E. Darley and Pamela Jen¬ 
kins. 


Palestine: Elizabeth Anne 
Colman and Margaret McQueen. 

Grand Saline: Carol Lynn 
Calhoun and Peggy Lynn Ivy. 

Quitman: Winston Wayne 

Duke. 

Wills Point: Doris Jean Snow. 
Bertron, Dorothy W. Dicker¬ 
ing; Austin, Kay H. Hamilton; 
Trinidad, Jerilyn Hoskins; 
Chandler, Elizabeth Anne Wil¬ 
liams. 

Out-of-state: Delhi, N. Y., 
Laura K. Richardson; Ponce t 


Puerto Rico, Daniel Alan Peak. 

In addition to the scholastic 
minimum and degree plan proce¬ 
dure, the candidate must be of 
high moral character and have 
high qualities of citizenship. 


KLTV Manager Says Survey Shows 
People Unaware of Serious Problems 


By Greg Regian 

Although a TJC advertising 
class survey for KLTV revealed 
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Tyler residents are aware of 
varied problems in their home¬ 
town, Channel 7 General Manager 
Bob Buford feels “there are 
critical problems people don’t 
know about.” 

The mathematically propor¬ 
tioned sampling from the local 
telephone directory was designed 
to get responses about Channel 7 
newscasts. 

Each student called approxi¬ 
mately 11 homes using the selec¬ 
tion formula and asked questions 
ranging from favorite newscaster 
to Tyler’s No. 1 problem. 

But Buford, in a report to 
the advertising class on Tyler’s 
No. 1 problem, said responses 
were “too varied to classify in 
any one grouping.” 

Street improvement and a city 
money crisis are two problems 
Buford says need more public 
recognition. Both did not appear 
in significant percentages on the 
TJC survey. 

“People do not realize,” Bu¬ 
ford explained, “that this city is 
quickly running out of money. 
For instance, our 1971 street 
improvement allocation is 
$20,000. And you and I both 
know you can’t pave two city 
blocks with that small amount.” 

Buford blamed lack of public 
funds on rejection of a city sales 
tax and similar instances where 
Tyler voters turned down tax or 
bond elections for local improve¬ 
ment. 

In the survey’s other section, 
percentages in favor of Channel 7 
newscasts had Buford “very 
pleased with the result.” 

KLTV’s news, on a scale from 
poor to excellent, rated 68 per 
cent in the “good” category of 
about 230 persons questioned. 
The 230 is considered a fair 
cross section of Tyler viewers 
through random sampling. 

The 6 p.m. news was the 
most viewed of KLTV newscasts. 
One hundred and nine persons 
watched the 6 o’clock news as 
compared to 77 who watched the 


10 o’clock news. 

“That in itself tells us our 
format has been fairly success¬ 
ful. We feel our concentration 
on local news at 6 p.m. and world 
events at 10 p.m. has been justi¬ 
fied.” 
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Net Coach Thinks Positive 
As TEC Tournament Nears 


By Randy Harvey 

As the Texas Eastern Con¬ 
ference tennis tournament draws 
nearer, Apache Coach Mrs. Mar¬ 
jorie Coulter’s confidence grows. 

“I think we’ve got a good 
chance to win it all this year,” 
Mrs. Coulter said of the April 
30-May 1 tournament in Kilgore. 

Her confidence was boosted 
last week when the Tribe evened 
its record at 3-3-1 with a 3-2 
victory over Angelina County in 
Lufkin. TJC had a chance to 
better its record yesterday in 
match play against Kilgore Col¬ 
lege in Kilgore; Scores were 
not available at press time. 

Mrs. Coulter said there are 
some excellent players in the 



Tennis Coach 
Mrs. Marjorie Coulter 

conference. But TJC has one of 
its finest teams in years, she 


added. 

“We have a good chance to win 
first in two or three events,” 
Mrs. Coulter said. “And we 
should do well in everything. 
We’re good in every event if 
not strong.” 

Mrs. Coulter was looking for¬ 
ward to going to Kilgore yester¬ 
day because it would give the 
Apaches a chance to play on the 
same court where they will play 
the conference tournament. 

Also Kilgore is rated a fav¬ 
orite in the conference along with 
Tyler. 

“Playing them should give us 
a better indication how we’ll do in 
the conference tournament,” 
Mrs. Coulter said. 

In the only previous meeting, 
the Apaches tied the Rangers 5-5. 
But that was the first match of 
the year for either school. And 
Mrs. Coulter said the Rangers 
have improved and “I know we 
have.” 

Angelina, with two players 
missing, was stronger than Mrs. 
Coulter had expected. 

“They were very good,” Mrs. 
Coulter said. “And they had some 
players out.” She said the Road - 
runner had improved since Tyler 
defeated them in the second match 
of the season. 

Rick Roberts won his men’s 
singles match over Angelina’s 
Leon Hunt, 6-2, 6-4. But he and 
Charles Grasty lost in men’s 
doubles to David Hall and Jacky 
Ogden, 1-6, 4-6. Grasty and 
Roberts will both play singles in 
the conference meet while team¬ 
ing up in doubles. 

Tyler’s other doubles team, 
David Denton and John Greer, 
had little with Angelina’s Bill 
Hall and Gary Pullen as the 
Apache duo took a 6-3, 6-3 win. 

Angelina’s Suzanne Root de¬ 
feated Tyler’s Beckie Kent, 6-3, 
6-2. But Miss Kent and Glenda 
McKenzie teamed for a 6-3, 7-5 
doubles win over Miss Root and 
Sellestine Collins. 


Four Women’s Softball 
Teams Compete for Win? 


Four teams struggling for 
winning records see action today 
in women’s intramural softball 
as BSU meets Hailfighters at 
4:30 p.m, and Zetas go against 
Sans Souci at 5:30 p.m. 

None of the four had winning 
records going into Monday and 
Tuesday action. Tri-C met Hail- 
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fighters and Zetas met BSU Mon¬ 
day. It was Tri-C against Hades’ 
Ladies and Zetas against Tau 
Ka'ppa Tuesday. Scores were 
not available at press time. 

Hades’ Ladies and Tau Kappa 
lead the league with 3-0records. 
Hailfighters are 1-1. Sans Souci 
is 1-3. Zetas and Tri-C have 

I- 2 records. BSU has yet to win 
with an 0-2 record. . 

Teams begin the final week 
of play Monday when BSU meets 
Hades’ Ladies and Hailfighters 
meet Tau Kappa. BSU plays its 
final game of the season Tuesday 
against Tri-C and Hailfighters 
meet Sans Souci. 

In last week’s action, Hades’ 
Ladies edged Hailfighters, 11-10. 
Sans Souci blasted BUS 33-4. 
Zetas ran over Tri-C, 21-2. And 
Tau Kappa defeated Sans Souci 

II - 2 . 
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Apaches Seek Revenge 


By Marc Morrison 

The Apache baseball team at¬ 
tempts to avenge two humiliating 
defeats from Panola Saturday 
when it meets the Ponies in a 
1:30 p.m. doubleheader at Mike 
Carter Field in Tyler. 

Coach Frank Martin's prob¬ 
able starters include sophomore 
righthander Randy Perdue, 
freshman Gary Vaughan, or 
righthander Randy Pennington in 
the first contest and one of the 
reamining two in the nightcap. 

Tyler’s hopes for a North 
Zone title were dimmed last Sat¬ 
urday when it dropped two games 
to the Paris Dragons, 12-2 and 
8-3. Tyler is now 1-5 in con¬ 
ference play with only six re¬ 
maining games. 

Rain fell most of the after¬ 
noon, and the Apache pitchers 
ran into some solid hitting by 
the Dragons. 

Ace Vaughan, pitching in his 
second game of the week, suf¬ 
fered the opening loss* 

F or mer Robert E. Lee High School 
pitcher Darwin Parker got the win 
for Paris. 

In the second tilt starter Pen¬ 
nington held the Dragons for two 
innings before they reached him 
for five runs. Perdue was called 
in to relieve him in the fifth. 

Panola downed the Tribe earl¬ 
ier 12-2 and 25-3 as the Apaches 
suffered their two worst defeats 
of the sea-son. The losses put 


the Tribe at 1-3 for conference 
play with eight games remain¬ 
ing. 

Tyler brought their season 

Two Men’s 
Intramural 
Tilts Today 

Two games are scheduled for 
today in men’s intramural soft- 
ball as Chi Gamma takes on 
Afros and Alpha Delta Chi meets 
Apache Guard. 

In tomorrow’s action, Chi 
Gamma plays Kappa Sigma 
Lambda at 3 p.m. KKK takes on 
Alpha Omega at 4 p.m. And 
Tri-C meets Reindeer at 5 p.m. 

Kappa Sigma Lambda leads 
Division I with a 3-0 record. 
Apache Guard, BSU and Alpha 
Delta Chi are tied for second 
with 1-1 records. Afros are 1-1 
and Chi Gamma Iota is 0-2. 

Tri-C, Alpha Omega and KKK 
share the Division II lead with 
1-0 records. Houston Exes and 
Reindeer are both 1-1. And Sig¬ 
ma Delta Nu is 0-3. 

, Last week, Houston Exes 
squeezed by Sigma Delta Nu 1-0. 
Kappa Sigma Lambda blanked 
BUS, 6-0. and Alpha Delta Chi 
defeated Chi Gamma Iota 5-4. 

Alpha Omega blasted Rein¬ 
deer 17-2. Tri-C beat Houston 
Exes, 12-1. And Apache Guard 
beat Afros 6-5. 


record to 13-9 over the Easter 
holidays by splitting doublehead¬ 
ers with Grayson County andBa- 
cone, Okla. 

In the conference opener with 
Grayson County, freshman left¬ 
hander Vaughan tossed an im¬ 
pressive five-hitter allowing only 
one run. Vaughan went the full 
distance in his 4-1 victory over 
the Vikings. 

Against Grayson County, cen- 
terfielder Bob Clayton’s three 
hits led the Apache batting while 
second baseman Gary Marshall 
and Vaughan shared two hits 
apiece. 

The Apaches fell victim to a 
one-hitter in the nightcap 3-1, 
despite si*-hit pitching by sopho¬ 
more Perdue. The Vikings com¬ 
bined for three runs in the second 
inning to give them the winning 
margin. 

Tyler outslugged Bacone in 
the opening contest, 13-10. 
Vaughan came in to relieve start¬ 
er Eddie Durrance in the fourth 
inning and limited the Warriors 
to five hits and no runs to gain 
the win. 

In the Bacone opener, fresh¬ 
man first baseman Smitty Rogers 
banged out three hits, including 
a double and homerun, to pace the 
Tribe’s hitting attack, followed by 
right fielder Harold Martin’s and 
third baseman Marc Morrison’s 
two hits apiece. 

The second game proved to be 
a pitcher’s duel. 


Rodeo Serious Business 


Sophomore Enjoys Clowning Around 


By Robert Collins 

Some get their kicks from 
skiing, horseback riding or drag¬ 
ging main street, but a student 
from Lindale gets his from the 
hind' legs or horns of a 2,000 
pound bundle of Brahma bull. 

Each Friday and Saturday 
night from January to late Octo¬ 
ber, Dennis Taylor, a young ani¬ 
mal husbandry major from Lin¬ 
dale puts on a striped shirt, 
derby hat, funny nose and over¬ 
sized pair of Wrangler jeans and 
becomes a rodeo clown. 

Taylor enjoys his work be¬ 
cause he devotes so much time 
and money to the sport. The 
men enjoy him because they de¬ 
pend on the rodeo clown to keep 
from getting injured as they ride 
the 2,000 pound bundles of con¬ 
centrated fury. 

Rodeo Professional 

Taylor started his rodeo hob¬ 
by as a bull rider and bareback 
bronc rider. He dropped the 
hobby part of rodeo at 18 and 
turned professional. His interest 
in rodeo animals began in high 
school when he was a freshman 
in FFA. 

He went to Houston as part 
of a calf-scramble contest and 
came back with a young steer to 
raise for a year and carry back 
the next year to show. He fell 
in love with the animal and his 
love flourished as he added to his 
herd. In his junior year of high 
school he competed on the junior 
circuits of the area. 

For two years Taylor cover¬ 
ed the area and did quite well 
in the bull and bareback bronc 
riding events as his trophy case 
will show. Many buckles, belts 
and trophies are the fruits of the 
junior rodeo events. 

But as luck would have it, 
Dennis re-injured an old football 
injury in 1969 which sidelined 
the young rider for good. 

Ambitions Change 

Not one to sit idly by, he 


followed the area circuits and 
helped out where he could, either 
as a gate keeper or hazer for 
steer wrestlers. An incident at 
Woodville changed his ambitions 
of coming back as a rider. 

While tending gate during the 
bull riding event, one of his good 
friends from an area junior col¬ 
lege got in trouble in the ring 
and the clown could not keep the 
bull off him. Taylor jumped from 
the fence and pulled the rider to 
safety. 

Taylor, nick-named “Spud” 
by his friends, has rare speed 
for his size. Standing only 5’9” 
and weighing a solid 170 pounds, 
the ex-football player possesses 
all the qualities of speed, agility 
and quickness found in a good 
clown. 

He also has something inside 
him that a clown must have-- 
intestinal fortitude. 

TJC Rodeo Club Sponsor Ken¬ 
neth Lewis calls Taylor “one of 
the rare breed of cowboys who 
care about their buddies. He 
does the impossible sometimes 
in taking on seemingly impos¬ 
sible odds. 

“He may be caught without a 
partner and have to work the show 
by himself. In rodeo, a mad bull 
can really create a problem in 
the ring for a clown and even 
more so if he is working alone.” 

Grateful Bull Rider 

One ex-bull rider from TJC, 
Doyle Willis, was helped by Tay¬ 
lor . Taylor pulled him away from 
the horns of a mad bull after he 
had kicked him and knocked ’him 
unconscious. 

“He is a real good one. He 
does the unexpected to distract 
the bull when you least expect it 
and need it most. 


“He sure saves bull riders 
a lot of worry. They know there 
is a good clown in the arena to 
help them if they need it. I just 
wish he had come along a couple 
of years sooner. Maybe I would 
still be riding.” 

Taylor has come close a cou¬ 
ple of times to getting seriously 
hurt. At the Henderson County 
Junior College rodeo last year a 
bull turned on him and the re¬ 
sults were a bruised leg and cut 
head. Another was a little more 
embarrassing than damaging be¬ 
cause he caught a pair of horns 
in the backside. 

Taylor says, “You learn to 
recognize the bad bulls after 
you’ve been around a while. By 
remembering from show to show 
which bulls you will face, you 
can build yourself up to go into 
the arena. 

“Some people call rodeo 
clowns loco for doing what they 
do. But it is a job just like any 
other.” 

“If I can save one cowboy 
from getting hurt or maimed in 
the ring, then I feel I have done a 
good job. My pay is a job well 
done.” 

Dennis Taylor, like any good 
clown, is the heart of the rodeo 
arena. 

Around him the rodeo flows 
and around him usually travels 
2,000 pounds of bull ready to 
upset the whole rode© system. 
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BLOOD DONORS OF ALL TYPES 
ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
BY 

The Stewart Blood Center 
817 Clinic Drive 

(Between Mother Frances 
and Medical Center) 

Donor Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday 
9:00 a.m. to 8; 30 p.m. on Thursday 

No Appointment Necessary 

Donor Service Fee: $10 














































